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BRISTOL AND THE 
WINE TRADE 


Wine and wool: these are the two great staples of English overseas 
trade in the Middle Age, one dominating the export trade, the 
other the import trade. Wine was the only item of everyday 
consumption in which England could not be self-sufficient. In the 
early Middle Ages, vineyards were numerous in southern England 
and some of the best were in Gloucestershire, but they could not 
hope to supply enough to meet demand. Wine played a much 
more important part in the economy then than it does now. 
Consumption averaged 8 pints per head per annum, nearly four 
times as much as in the early twentieth century, and in consequ- 
ence wine formed about one third of the country’s entire import 
trade.' Bristol was in a very favourable position to benefit from the 
export of cloth and the import of wine. With the great west 
country wool-producing areas as her hinterland and the increasing 
domination of Bordeaux among the wine-producing areas, Bris- 
tol’s importance as a port grew steadily throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

The port’s prosperity was based in the eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries on trade with Ireland and had little to do with wine. At 
this time, most wine entering England came from northern 
France, from the fle de France, Burgundy and the Loire valley, 
much of it from estates held by the Norman kings of England and 
their nobles. The reign of Henry II, however, saw far-reaching 
changes in the pattern of the wine trade. In 1152 his marriage to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine opened up the whole of her duchy, which 
covered most of southern France, as a source for the English wine 
trade. England became so sure of her supplies from Gascony that 


1. E.M. Carus-Wilson, ‘Effects of the acquisition and loss of Gascony on the 
English wine trade’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vols. 
Xxxi-xxxii (1946-9), 149n. 


she abandoned her own attempts at wine production, and supplies 
from elsewhere in Europe formed only about 10-15% of her 
imports throughout the Middle Ages. By the mid-thirteenth 
century if an Englishman talked of wine, it was Gascon wine from 
Bordeaux that he meant. 

The first mention of wine in Bristol’s own records appears in 
John’s charter to the town in 1188, in which strangers (that is, 
foreigners or any English merchant who was not a burgess of 
Bristol) were forbidden to keep a tavern except on board ship.’ 
Taverns were the only retail outlet for wine. The wealthy purchased 
their wine in bulk from the importer, while the poor bought theirs 
a pint at a time in taverns. The retailing of wine was closely 
regulated, and throughout its history the wine trade has been 
subject to more regulation than most other trades. 

To form any idea of the quantities of wine entering the port of 
Bristol in any one year is virtually impossible until the end of the 
thirteenth century. It was not until 1302 that merchants from 
Gascony, and in 1303 all foreign merchants, had to pay an import 
duty known as butlerage, amounting to 2s. per tun. (1 tun = 2 
pipes or butts or 4 hogsheads or 252 gallons. Six medieval gallons 
= 5 imperial gallons.) Thereafter, customs accounts become a 
major source of information. The particular accounts for Bristol, 
though more detailed than for many ports, are very fragmentary, 
and it is not until the fifteenth century that a continuous picture 
can be drawn of Bristol’s main import.’ Until then, only periodic 
glimpses are possible. The first are provided by the accounts of the 
thirteenth century constables of Bristol’s royal castle. They were 
responsible for the collection of a tax of 3d. on every tun of wine 
imported by merchants who did not come from towns which had 
received an exemption from the tax; Bordeaux merchants were 
certainly not exempt. The accounts show considerable fluctua- 
tions. In 1282-4 the constable collected tax on 2,540 tuns of wine 
but in the years 1289-91 the figure was only 1,773 tuns. In 1293 the 
total was 3,862, Bristol’s highest annual import in the whole of the 
middle ages, but the normal trade at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century was about 3,000 tuns a year.* 


2. Bristol Charters 1155-1373, ed. N.D. Harding, Bristol Record Society, vol. I 
(1930), 11. 

3. The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Later Middle Ages, ed. E.M. Carus- 
Wilson, Bristol Record Society, vol. VIT (1936), 6-11. 

4. Accounts of the Constables of Bristol Castle, ed. M. Sharp, Bristol Record 
Society, vol. XXXIV (1982), 11-12, 21, 23, 30, 38, 48, 57. 
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In 1300 about half of Bristol’s wine trade was in the hands of 
aliens, chiefly Gascon vintners. They brought over their wines to 
sell and then after a brief stay they returned to their vineyards to 
superintend the next harvest. It often became the practice for one 
merchant to represent a group of his fellow Gascons, or for some 
of them to enter into partnership with English merchants. Bristol 
and Hull were the chief provincial centres for the wine trade, but 
every port in England imported some wine. Bordeaux merchants 
also did considerable business with Southampton, the royal wine 
depot, and with Plymouth, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Rye, Lynn and 
Ipswich. As the thirteenth century progressed much of the busi- 
ness was delegated to factors and few Gasons travelled to Eng- 
land. One result was that more Englishmen began travelling to 
Bordeaux. This was particularly true of Bristolians. Elsewhere in 
the country about two-thirds of the trade was still in Gascon 
hands, but in Bristol they retained only half of it. In 1302 Edward I 
granted to his Gascon subjects a charter of privileges in England 
which gave them the right to live where they pleased and sell wine 
wholesale to whomever they pleased. This ran counter to many 
liberties contained in town charters, including Henry III’s charter 
to Bristol, whereby only burgesses had the right to sell wholesale 
within the town. Bristol took its case to the Exchequer Court in 
1304 and again in 1321.° Nationally alien domination of the trade 
was eroded steadily and by 1375 Englishmen were importing twice 
as much as those Gascons who remained in the trade. Few figures 
are available for Bristol in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
In 1300 Gascons were importing about 1,500 tuns per annum, 
approximately half the port’s total, and they maintained this 
position for the first quarter of the century. Ten years later their 
annual average tunnage for the period 1333-1337 was only 287 
tuns and by the late 1340s their contribution was negligible.* Of 
native imports, however, we have few figures. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that up until the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War 
in 1337, imports of wine into Bristol remained in the region of 
3,000 tuns a year. 

The second half of the fourteenth century and the fifteenth 
century saw a distinct decline in trade generally, but also an 


5. M.K. James, Studies in the Medieval Wine Trade, ed. E.M. Veale (1971), 
79-82. 

6. J.W. Sherborne, The Port of Bristol in the Middle Ages, (Bristol Branch of the 
Historical Association pamphlet, 1965), 7. 
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alteration in the pattern of the wine trade. Wine no longer entered 
every port, but became centred on certain of the larger ports. Both 
these trends were more marked in the east of the country than in 
the west. The trade of Hull, Sandwich and Southampton declined 
more sharply than that of Plymouth, Exeter or Dartmouth, and 
that of London, while remaining greater than any other port, 
declined relatively more than that of Bristol.’ In 1350-1, the 
relative importance of the ports shows London in the lead, but 
Bristol and Sandwich close behind, with wine imports double 
those of Southampton, Hull and the combined Devon ports. 
Bristol’s figure is 1,265 tuns out of a national total of 9,005 tuns, in 
each case less than half what it had been at the end of the 
thirteenth century. By 1386-7 trade had picked up again and the 
national figure had risen to 19,600 tuns, with London in the lead, 
followed by Sandwich and Southampton, with Bristol importing 
2,154 tuns in fourth place. Although Bristol’s wine imports were 
down, these were compensated for in an increasingly wide range of 
other goods which entered the town from abroad.* 

The uncertainty of trade for long periods during the Hundred 
Years’ War meant, of course, not only scarcity but high prices. In 
the spring of 1339 there was so little wine in London that the 
capital had to be supplied from Bristol. The English Channel was 
so unsafe for English shipping that the wine had to be brought 
from Bristol to London overland, a means of transport less 
desirable for the wine and distinctly more expensive, as high as 
26s. 8d. per tun in March, but decreasing as travelling conditions 
improved during the spring. Even in May, despite extra barrel 
staves, hoops and heads, some of the barrels broke as carts 
overturned. The cost of transport was on top of a wholesale price 
in Bristol of about £6 13s. 4d. per tun for Gascon wine.’ Dangers 
on the road from Bristol to London were minor compared to the 
hazards risked by seamen en route from Bordeaux, which re- 
mained almost until the end of the war in English-held territory. 

Sailings from Bordeaux even in peace-time tended to be in 
considerable numbers, dictated by the time of the wine harvest 
and favourable winds. Sometimes several dozen ships might leave 
port simultaneously. Most were small, only a few of them over 100 
tons. The tonnage of a ship was calulated by the number of wine 


7. James, op. cit., 93. 
8. ibid., 98; Sherborne, op. cit., 12. 
9. James, 18, 65. 


tuns it could carry, and as the fourteenth century progressed, the 
average size of ships gradually increased. A ship of even 100 tons 
needed a crew of about twenty men to handle the heavy square 
sails, but the speed of these little ships was not to be bettered for 
several centuries. If the weather was good the voyage from 
Bordeaux to the Channel took 4-5 days and a ship could reach 
Bristol or London in 10 days. The weather, however, was rarely 
good. The wine ships sailed in the autumn and winter. Storms or 
contrary winds could means weeks of delay and it was normal to 
allow about a month for a single voyage. With a stay of about a 
month in Bordeaux disposing of cargo, carrying out repairs and 
buying wine, it meant that for a ship to do three round trips a year 
was better than average. On such a trip, the freight charges would 
have been about 8s. Od. per tun in peacetime." 

When England was at war, merchants suffered twice over. 
Either their ships were commandeered for a royal fleet or they 
were highly likely to be attacked by enemy shipping. Sometimes 
they organised their own protection, doubling the number of their 
crews and travelling together for mutual defence. As the four- 
teenth century wore on and warfare became, as it were, a way of 
life, the government organised a convoy system of considerable 
effectiveness. It levied a subsidy of 2s. Od. per tun to cover the cost 
of royal escort ships. Freight charges inevitably rose to take 
account of this as well as the wages of all the extra seamen. In the 
wine fleet of 1372-3, for instance, the Bristol ship Gracedieu had a 
crew of fifty instead of her normal complement of 26, while her 
sister ship, James, carried an extra 63 men. Freight charges rose 
from about 8s. per tun at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
to between 12s. and 13s. 4d. by 1340 and in 1372, a particularly 
dangerous year at sea, they were as high as 22s. per tun.” 

Apart from the cost of freighting, wine prices reflected customs 
charges, local tolls and the cost of porterage. Once the wine ships 
reached Bristol, having navigated their way up the winding Avon, 
they anchored at the Quay, built in the mid-thirteenth century to 
replace the old and inadequate quay above Bristol bridge. Unload- 
ing was probably done largely by block and tackle into lighters 
alongside the ships. The first evidence of a crane is when one was 
built at the Back by Alice Chester in 1475 for the use of the town. 
The Customs House was situated at the Quay, and from thence 


10. A.D. Francis, The Wine Trade, (1972), 14. 
11. James, 25, 130-33, 143-4. 


the wine tuns were handled by porters who took them all over 
town to store in the cellars and warehouses of merchants. The 
porters and others used horse-drawn sledges rather than carts to 
move the wine, for the sledges travelled more easily over the 
cobbled streets and were more manouevrable in congested streets 
and narrow entrances.” 

Up to the end of the fourteenth century, references to wine have 
been limited to Gascon wine, but by that date some wine was 
coming from other places. Small amounts of Rhenish had always 
reached England, but in the fifteenth century significant quantities 
of wine began to arrive from the Mediterranean. Some of it came 
from the Iberian peninsula, but the best known were the sweet 
wines, malmsey from Crete, romeney, a similar wine but less 
prized, from the Ionian islands, and later from the Canaries. All of 
them travelled well, much better than Bordeaux wines which had 
to be drunk within a year of production, and in many cases, if the 
sweet wines had not kept for longer than a year it would not have 
been possible to import them. Their retail value was almost double 
that of Gascon wine, but they never formed more than about one 
tenth of the trade, often less, and were imported almost entirely by 
aliens, particularly the Italians, who had a virtual monopoly on 
trade from the Mediterranean. They first entered England in the 
early fourteenth century, and were much liked, but their high price 
prevented them from becoming anything other than luxuries.” 

Bristol was not a port much used by the Italians and consequent- 
ly little sweet wine entered it. Gascony continued to dominate its 
foreign trade (Ireland always excepted). Cargoes from Bristol to 
Bordeaux were largely cloth, but included some corn, hides, coal 
and fish. During the fifteenth century, both the import and export 
trades were in a depressed state. National wine imports were 
rarely more than 10,000 tuns, half what they had been at the end of 
the thirteenth century, and Bristol’s share was never more than 
2,000 tuns, though it was generally the leader among the provincial 
ports.'* Moreover, about half of Bristol’s wine was carried in her 
own ships. The rest was carried either in ships from the smaller 
west country ports or from Bayonne, which provided most of the 
ships and seamen for Bordeaux.'* The convoy system which had 


12. Sherborne, 4-5, 17. 

13. H.L. Gray, ‘English Foreign Trade from 1446 to 1482’, in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power and M.M. Postan, (1933), 4. 

14. Sherborne, 21-2. 

15. E.M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant Venturers (1967), 29-30, 34-S. 
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worked so well under Richard II broke down under his Lancas- 
trian successors and merchants were left to provide for their own 
protection. Piracy was rife. The Bretons were the most feared, but 
Spaniards from Castile, allied to France for most of the war, also 
took a toll on English shipping. In the autumn of 1400 alone, 
Bristol claimed seven of her ships had been captured and robbed 
by Spanish pirates." 

Despite the depredations of war on northern France, Gascony 
suffered very little, and the import of wine from Bordeaux into 
Bristol in fact increased during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Trade in the first two decades of the century was poor but 
improved somewhat by the 1430s and by the 1440s not only were 
wine imports up, so were cloth exports. In 1440, over 3,000 tuns 
were imported, the only year in the century when the figure was 
more than 3,000” 

This optimistic picture was abruptly destroyed in 1453 with the 
English loss of Bordeaux, the culmination of its more gradual loss 
of Gascony. Many Gascons preferred exile to French rule and 
several settled in Bristol, but those who remained were forced to 
seek other outlets for their wine when the French crown placed an 
embargo on trade with England. Some of the wine found its way 
overland to Brittany, at this date still an independent duchy, and 
thence by small Breton ships to English south coast ports. The 
great wine fleets disappeared and English imports of Gascon wine 
fell to about 5,000 tuns per annum, but France soon discovered 
that the prosperity of Gascony was almost completely dependent 
on the English trade, and so, under special licence and with many 
restrictions, the English began to trade with Bordeaux again. 
After the Treaty of Picquigny in 1475, imports averaged about 
10,000 tuns, of which Bristol’s share was about 1,500 tuns, rising to 
more than 2,000 in the 1490s. Gascony still provided most of the 
wine imports, but the obvious trading difficulties in the post 1453 
period had led Bristol merchants to increase their interest in 
Spanish and Portuguese wines. By the end of the fifteenth century 
about one third of the town’s wine imports came from Spain." 

Spanish wine had been entering Bristol since the early part of 
the century, but in return for corn and cloth, Spain also sent oil, 


16. Carus-Wilson, Overseas Trade of Bristol, 45-7. 

17. E.M. Carus-Wilson, The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Fifteenth Century, 
(Bristol Branch of the Historical Association pamphlet, 1962), 4-5, and 
Medieval Merchant Venturers, 43, 88. 

18. Sherborne, 22, 23-6. 


fruit, wax, iron, salt and dyestuffs. Bristol ships traded almost 
exclusively with Castile and Leon in northern Spain and did not 
venture as far as the Mediterranean ports of Aragon, though 
occasional visits were made as far south as Seville. It was with the 
Biscay ports that the Bristol merchants had the most dealings, and 
whose ships most frequently visited England. Not even the high 
level of piracy for which the Biscay coast was notorious deterred 
trade. Spanish wine was generally well regarded in England. 
Though not as highly prized or expensive as sweet wines, it 
retailed at a higher price than Bordeaux, while sweet wines such as 
romeney and malmsey were by this date being cultivated in 
southern Spain.” 

In 1480, the Trinity of Bristol made a voyage to the south of 
Spain and her purser, John Balsall, left a unique account of a 
Bristol trading voyage of the period.” The Trinity was a large ship, 
some 300 tons, and specialised in the Iberian run. From Bristol she 
sailed to Kinsale, touching at Milford Haven and possibly Haver- 
fordwest en route. From Ireland she sailed directly to Huelva in 
Andalusia, a port much used by English shipping. She remained 
there for about a month, selling some of her cargo of west country 
cloth either for cash or by barter for wine. From thence the Trinity 
moved on to Puerto de Santa Maria, Gibralter and the North 
African port of Oran. The Mediterranean trade was highly profit- 
able, but also dangerous and few English ventured far past 
Gibralter. Most of those that did were from Bristol. The Trinity 
took military precautions before she did so, but she returned safely 
from Oran to Huelva. Here Balsall bartered cloth for wine with 
the factor of the duke of Medina Sidonia and with wine merchants 
from Palos, Trigueras and Moguer. In Palos, one of the famous 
‘Bristol Red’ cloths brought him 14 tuns of wine and five hundred- 
weight of oranges, but a less distinguished cloth was exchanged for 
a single tun of wine a little later. On 3 April 1481 Balsall noted that 
he sold ‘8 whole cloths to Gonsalvo Nowns, merchaunt, in 
Trygerys in troke of xi ton wyne sekes’.”' It is interesting to see 
here the use of the term sack to denote Spanish white wine. It has 
been suggested that ‘sack’ derives from the Spanish word ‘sacca’ 
for goods or ‘saccados’, set aside for export, rather than the 


19. Carus-Wilson, MMV, 53, 56, 58. 

20. The Accounts of John Balsall, 1480-1481, ed. T.F. Reddaway and A.A. 
Ruddock, Camden Miscellany, vol. XXIII (1969), 8-11. 

21. Abid. 11322,,-23. 
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French ‘sec’ or dry.” 

The picture of Bristol’s trade with Portugal was rather different. 
Unlike Castile, which, nominally at least had been allied to France 
during the Hundred Years’ War, Portugal had always been on 
good political terms with England and the two royal families were 
linked by marriage. English merchants in Portugal had both 
security and freedom, and with the loss of Gascony it is hardly 
surprising that the demand for Portuguese wine grew. Osey, a 
white wine from the Lisbon areas, was popular, as was one named 
bastard, and both were classed as sweet wines. Initially it was 
Portuguese merchants who brought their wines to England, but by 
the end of the fifteenth century, the trade was almost entirely in 
Bristol hands.” Wine, of course, was not the only commodity 
Bristol merchants sought in Lisbon. Cork could be obtained 
nowhere else, and sugar, later to be of such importance to Bristol, 
first entered the town in the reign of Edward IV from the 
Portuguese colony of Madeira. Wax, oil and fruit came in con- 
siderable quantities, but in many ways the most important item of 
trade was ‘grain’, a dye used for making Bristol ‘red’ cloth.” 

At the end of the Middle Ages, Bristol was the chief provincial 
wine port in the country. This was due partly to its geographical 
position on the Avon and Severn, which enabled wine to be sent 
cheaply and easily inland, partly to the relative decline of Hull and 
Southampton, its earlier rivals, and partly to its dominance of the 
increasingly significant Iberian trade. Wine had ceased to be the 
pre-eminent import it had been in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. By the end of the fifteenth century, commodities such as 
woad, oil and iron were almost as important as wine, which was 
never again to recover its staple role but nevertheless wine 
continued to be of great importance to the town. 

The last decade of the fifteenth century had shown a marked 
upsurge in Bristol’s wine imports, which averaged more than 2,000 
tuns per annum. Figures never reached this height at any period in 
the century that followed, when 1,500 tuns was general in the first 
half of the century and about 1,200 tuns in the second half.” The 


22. Francis, op. cit., 40. 

23. ibid., 20. 

24. Carus-Wilson, MMV, 60. 

25. <A. Simon, The History of the Wine Trade in England (repr. 1964), vol. 2, 109, 
150. 

26. J. Vanes, The Port of Bristol in the Sixteenth Century, (Bristol Branch of the 
Historical Association pamphlet, 1977), 22. 
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decade of the 1560s, when civil war caused damage and destruc- 
tion to the wine-growing regions of western France, saw annual 
English imports fall as low as an average of 693 tuns, and imports 
into Bristol were correspondingly small. This serves to prove that 
much of the wine reaching England was still Gascon in the 
sixteenth century. Bristol merchants were still among the most 
active at Bordeaux, though few lived there after the province 
ceased to be English. They arrived in the city at the time of the 
vintage and liked to visit the vineyards tasting before they bought. 
Indeed, when Bordeaux merchants were forbidden to take fore- 
igners, particularly English, into the countryside to taste wines, 
Bristol merchants often refused to buy any. There were never 
enough Bristol ships to carry the wine and ships from other 
English ports and some foreign ones, particularly Breton, enjoyed 
the carrying trade. For instance, in December 1552, William 
Geyne, acting as factor for seventeen Bristol merchants, chartered 
two ships from Penmarc’h in Brittany, the Jehannette and the 
Magdelaine, to carry 101 tuns and 98 tuns of wine respectively 
from Bordeaux to Bristol. Some merchants, led by William Cox 
and Thomas Chester had substantial amounts in each ship, while 
others, like Thomas Symons or John Souche shipped only a single 
tun in one of the ships. Spreading the load in this way was a simple 
precaution to minimise loss. It was practised even by merchants 
who owned their own ships. John Smythe, owner of the Trinity, 
shipped seventeen tuns of wine in her at Bordeaux in November 
1536, and made up the rest of her cargo of wine with the purchases 
of nine fellow Bristolians. He then shipped fourteen more tuns of 
wine himself aboard the Bristol ship, Primrose, sailing at the same 
time.” 

As we have seen, the Gascon trade suffered badly during the 
French civil war of the 1560s and 1570s. Bordeaux itself was 
sometimes cut off from the sea and Bristol merchants transferred 
their trade to La Rochelle, where the beleaguered Protestants 
badly needed the trade goods they could bring. The quantity of 
wine they could bring out, however, was small. In 1565, a 
relatively good year, only about six hundred tuns of non-sweet 
wines entered Bristol.* In the last decade of the sixteenth century 
the Gascon trade recovered, but by this time, Bristol and the other 


27. The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Sixteenth Century, ed. J. Vanes, Bristol 
Record Society, vol. XXXI (1979), 82, 84. 
28. Public Record Office, E190/1128/5. 
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western ports had lost their traditional dvminance in the area to 
the eastern ports led by London. It was further south, to the 
Mediterranean, that Bristol eyes increasingly turned. Although 
the port had long-established trading links with northern Spain, it 
was mainly from the south that the two most valuable imports, 
wine and oil, came. Bristol ships like the Trinity were already 
trading further south by the end of the fifteenth century and this 
trend continued and expanded as the sixteenth century wore on. 
They brought back olive oil which was used in great quantities by 
Bristol soap-boilers and in the local cloth industry. They also 
brought back from Andalusia sherry sack, a wine much to English 
taste and which was to become uniquely identified with Bristol. 

John Smythe’s ledger shows him importing 72 butts of ‘Seckes of 
Sherys’ from Andalusia, spread throughout six different ships at 
the end of 1540 at a cost of £96 15s. 8d. with freight charges of £53 
12s. 3d.” One of the most important wine towns was San Lucar de 
Barrameda, where under the patronage of the dukes of Medina 
Sidonia, the Andalusia Company of English merchants had their 
headquarters. In 1517 there were enough English residents for the 
duke to grant them special privileges and help build them a chapel. 
The early persecution of English merchants in Spain in the 1530s 
and 1540s was rarely serious and in spite of various incidents, trade 
flourished. Many of the English merchants remained Catholic and 
so experienced little difficulty with the Inquisition. Even in the 
early years of Henry VIII’s reign, Bristol had imported as much as 
500 tuns per annum of Spanish wines. By 1583-4, just five years 
before the Armada sailed, Bristol imports were as high as 862 
tuns, almost all of it sack. Several years later, when few English 
ships were prepared to risk sailing to Spain, Bristol merchants had 
recourse to a number of different ploys. They hired Irish masters 
for their ships, loaded and unloaded into barges offshore, traded 
through English Catholic residents and generally evaded where 
they could embargoes by the two warring governments. They were 
also accused of carrying contraband to Spain. Prohibited commod- 
ities such as corn, butter, cheese, timber, and even ordnance 
found their way from Bristol to Spain via European ports, for 
famine in the whole Mediterranean area meant very large profits 
for suppliers.” 


29. The Ledger of John Smythe, 1538-1550, ed. J. Vanes, Bristol Record Society, 
vol. XXVIII (1975), 154. 

30. Francis, op. cit., 36-9; Overseas Trade, ed. Vanes, 144-8. 

31... ibid: 23. 
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Throughout most of the sixteenth century, Bristol’s trading 
relations with Portugal remained good. Trade with the Azores 
brought in woad as well as malmsey and madeira, imports from 
Portugal itself were varied and similar to those received in the 
fifteenth century. Exactly how much was wine is difficult to 
calculate because often the customs records do not differentiate 
between Spanish and Portuguese wine. This is particularly true 
after 1580 when Portugal became a Spanish province. Most of the 
Portuguese wine was probably sweet, or passing as such. There 
was some commercial rivalry as English merchants tried to open 
up direct trade links with Brazil and Barbary over which Portugal 
claimed a monopoly. It may have been Spanish control of Portugal 
which encouraged Bristol merchants to expand their trade with the 
Levant, the eastern end of the Mediterranean. As early as the 
1530s, a company of Bristol merchants headed by Nicholas Thorne 
and William Ballard was set up to trade with Sicily and the Levant. 
The main commodity seems to have been wine, malmseys and 
muscatels, but it never developed into a regular trade. The civil 
war in France and the increasing difficulties with Spanish trade led 
other English merchants to turn their eyes to the Mediterranean, 
and in 1581 the Levant Company was established in London and 
received a monopoly on the trade. Furious at their exclusion from 
an area of trade long regarded as particularly their own, Bristol 
merchants tried to obtain the concession from the Levant Comp- 
any of the right to send two ships each year. They seem, either 
formally or informally, to have been successful, because in the 
1590s a few Bristol ships each year sailed for the eastern 
Mediterranean.” 

Dr Vanes gives figures for wine imported into Bristol for almost 
every year of the sixteenth century.” From these it is clear that 
while imports never reached the heights of the 1490s, there were 
several individual years in the first half of the century when totals 
passed the 2,000 tuns mark. The two disastrous decades of the 
1560s and 1570s saw totals drop to about one third of that figure, 
but by the end of Elizabeth’s reign more settled conditions in 
France and then peace with Spain in 1604 meant that the outlook 
for the wine trade at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
good. In 1612-13 total imports to Bristol were 1,733 tuns. In 1625 
the total was slightly lower, being 1,611 tuns. By this date, war, 


32. ibid., 24, 161; Francis, 41-2. 
33. Overseas Trade, ed. Vanes, Appendix 4, 167. 
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first with Spain and then with France had begun to disrupt once 
more Bristol’s main sources of supply. The government prohibited 
the entry of French goods and the entry of wine in foreign ships. 
This had rather less effect than might have been expected because 
the king’s need for money led him to grant numerous exemptions. 
As the customs accounts show, nineteen ships arrived at Bristol in 
1625 carrying Bordeaux wine, of which about three quarters were 
Bristol’s own ships. The total amount of wine then carried was 912 
tuns in quantities varying from 9 tuns to 111 tuns. This was 
somewhat larger than the total of 1,120 butts of Spanish wine (560 
tuns) which reached the port in eight ships, Malaga is listed 
separately as a single shipment of 101 pipes (503 tuns) and canary 
as 160 pipes (80 tuns) in five shipments. There were also 245 casks 
of uncertain quantity containing muscatels from Crete.™ In the 
seventeenth century, therefore, wine was entering Bristol from a 
wide range of new regions, from Maderia and the Canaries in the 
west to Sicily, Crete and the Levant in the east, from Alicante and 
Malaga in eastern Spain as well as from Andalusia. Nevertheless, 
French wines still formed the bulk of the trade in the first half of 
the century in the county as a whole. Totals varying from 4,000 to 
7,000 tuns came from Bordeaux alone and almost as much again 
from La Rochelle and the Loire. Sweet wines remained the most 
expensive type of wine, fetching 4s. Od. per gallon as against 3s. 
8d. for sack and 2s. 8d. for Bordeaux wine.* 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the wine trade was 
harmed by taxes imposed by the king and farmed out to particular 
collectors. In 1608, for example, James I imposed a special duty of 
5s. per tun, and William Lewis paid a lump sum to be appointed 
collector of some of the duties in Bristol. There was much 
opposition from the merchants. In 1621 the king doubled duties on 
wine to help his son-in-law, the Elector of the Palatinate, who was 
involved in the Thirty Years’ War. The tax was continued when 
England went to war with Spain in 1625, and was not taken off 
until 1634. In 1638 Charles I put a duty of 40s. per tun on wine and 
farmed out the collection to the London Vintners’ Company.” A 


34. P.R.O. E190/1134/3, E190/1135/6. 

35. Francis, 44~-5. 

36. J. Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century (1900), 36, 85, 89, 
142-3; Records relating to the Merchant Venturers of Bristol in the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. P.V. McGrath, Bristol Record Soviety, vol. XVII (1951), 222-5, 
and Simon, op. cit., vol. 3, 50. 
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number of Bristol merchants were involved in the project in 
Bristol and they ran into difficulties. The London Vintners’ 
Company sued them in the Exchequer Court, but when the Long 
Parliament met, monopolies were under attack and nothing more 
was heard of the case. 

The Civil War, with Bristol besieged twice, her ships comman- 
deered and inland trade disrupted, inevitably meant a curtailment 
of the wine trade. As a luxury commodity, demand for wine 
remained low during the Commonwealth period. In the year 
1654-55, only 726 tuns of Spanish and Canary wine entered 
Brisstol. In 1656 the trade suffered another blow when Spain 
declared war. All the English goods and ships the Spaniards could 
lay hands on were siezed and the only Spanish or Canary wine 
which reached England did so at great risk, and incidentally, great 
profit. In January 1659, Thomas Shewel of Bristol wrote to the 
Navy Commissioners, begging them to allow a warship to call at 
Bordeaux to escort home his ship, the Samaritan, laden with 
wines, which dare not stir without protection.” In 1660 only 618 
tuns of wine came to Bristol, but the Restoration increased the 
demand for wine at home and prospects for the trade improved 
until the war with the Dutch in 1667 affected the carrying trade. In 
1666 the import of Canary, which had come to form a considerable 
proportion of the wine drunk by Englishmen, was prohibited and 
in the following year, so, too, was the import of French wine. As 
during earlier import bans, individual merchants received exemp- 
tions. The Peace of Breda and the Triple Alliance in 1668 ended 
the prohibitions and there was an immediate and predictable 
upsurge in imports. This led the Commons to believe the wine 
trade was so flourishing that it could provide a subsidy of £310,000, 
paid by a duty of £4 per tun. The result was described by James 
Baskerville, writing on 23 May 1668. “Trade’, he said, ‘is dull at 
Bristol, and that in wines is quite knocked on the head, in 
expectation of the late Act for raising £300,000 (sic).’* Spain, 
when she learned of the new duty, turned most of her vintage into 
dried fruit and that autumn no sherry reached Bristol. 

As Samuel Pepys noted on his visit to the city, sherry was 
already identified as Bristol’s particular wine, and Bristol milk was 
a term recognised nationwide. When the city presented its High 
Steward, the duke of Ormond, with wine in 1672, the duke 
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protested that he had hoped for some of the excellent sherries for 
which Bristol was so famous, and in future it was sherry that he 
received.” 

The 1670s and 1680s were a period of recovery for the trade, 
when Bristol’s imports again topped the thousand tun mark. By 
this date, trade with the West Indies and America had become 
increasingly important, rivalling the city’s ancient trading partners, 
Ireland, France and Iberia. By 1686-87, the American trade was 
between one quarter and one third of the whole, and sugar and 
tobacco had become principal imports.” Although a certain 
amount of wine was re-exported from Bristol to the Americas, the 
quantities were never very large. The largest single type of wine 
entering Bristol was still French, though Spanish totals were 
almost as great. Canary, Madeira, Portuguese and Rhenish wines 
were imported in sufficient quantities to be noted separately in the 
customs accounts. The traditional names and sizes of casks used 
for shipping the various types of wine differed. French wine was 
always shipped in tuns containing 252 gallons of wine, Spanish 
wine in butts which held half a tun, canary and madeira in pipes 
which held the same quantity as a butt, and Rhenish in awmes, 
which held about 40 gallons.“ 

The eighteenth century is always regarded as the great age of 
port. As we have seen, Portuguese wine had been entering Bristol 
in smallish quantities for a long time, but it was the year 1679 
which saw the first large scale imports of wine from Portugal. It 
was the direct result of an import ban on French wine. When this 
had occurred in the past, Spanish wine had made up the balance. 
Now, with a Portuguese queen on the English throne, Portugal had 
her chance. It is certain that a considerable amount of Portuguese 
wine that entered England in the next few years was in fact 
French, but how much is, of course, impossible to determine. In 
1682 when officially no French wine entered Bristol, 136 pipes of 
Portuguese wine replaced it. Previously no more than a few pipes a 
year had arrived.” This Portuguese wine was not port as we know 
it. It took many more years for the development of a sweet, 
fortified wine exactly suited to the English taste. Two factors were 


39. Merchants and Merchandise in Seventeenth Century Bristol, ed. P.V. 
McGrath, Bristol Record Society, vol. XIX (1955), 157n, and see Appendix J, 
294, for figures of wine imports for the century. 
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responsible for this, the first being the continuing exclusion of 
French wine during the period of war with France. This is not to 
say that no French wine was drunk in England, for it came in via 
the Low Countries and in the form of naval prizes, but the days 
when it had formed a major part of English imports had gone. 
Even in 1701, a period of peace, only about 2,000 tuns entered the 
country, and its consequent high price limited its sales to the rich 
and discriminating. The majority of Englishmen had become 
accustomed to the sweeter Portuguese wines and tastes were 
changing. The second major factor was the Methuen Treaty with 
Portugal in 1703. The commercial treaty was merely a codicil to a 
more important political one, but in return for removing certain 
restrictions on the import of English cloth into Portugal, the 
English agreed that the duties on Portuguese wines should never 
exceed two-thirds of those payable on French wines.” The sup- 
remacy of Portuguese wines was thus assured, and it lasted, with 
some fluctuation, throughout the eighteenth century. Spanish 
wines, including sherry and malaga remained popular, but canary 
declined, largely because the islands did not provide sufficient 
export market for English shippers. A period of war between 1741 
and 1747 interrupted Spanish trade but by 1749 it was back to 
normal, that is, an average of about 3,500 tuns per annum, while 
Portuguese levels were on average about 11,500 tuns. Total 
national imports of wine were slowly falling throughout the 
century. From being about 20,000 tuns in the early years they fell 
to about 15,000 at the end, as alternative beverages such as tea and 
coffee became popular.“ 

It is virtually impossible to give an overall picture of Bristol’s 
wine imports for the century as yet. Figures are available from the 
Ledgers of Imports and Exports of England and Wales, 1697-1780, 
compiled in the office of the Inspector-General of Imports and 
Exports, but they have not been analysed in detail for Bristol, and 
the task lies beyond the scope of this pamphlet. As well as a drop 
in actual average tonnage, the century saw wine fall from 10.8% of 
total national imports to 2.4% during the eighteenth century, and 
there is no reason to suppose the pattern for Bristol was much 
different.“* Wine generally entered the port in small quantities as 


43. Francis, 121-2. 
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part of mixed cargoes, together with commodities like fruit, wool, 
oil and iron. Of the 240 ships which entered Bristol between June 
1699 and June 1700, 138 came from France, the Iberian Peninsular 
and the Mediterranean, and most of these probably carried some 
wine.* In his detailed wine entries from the port books for 1731, 
Professor Minchinton shows in full the thirteen shipments of 
French wine, mostly coming via Ireland in English ships. Usually 
the ships carried wine for more than one shipper and much of it 
was for private use rather than public sale. Most of it was in 
quantities considerably smaller than one tun. The only ship which 
came directly from Bordeaux, the Owners Endeavour, brought by 
far the largest quantity, just over 8 tuns, all of it for sale. About 30 
tuns of Rhenish arrived in 7 ships, again mostly for sale. But these 
figures pale into insignificance beside the 528 shipments of Spanish 
and Portuguese wines. These shipments were generally in amounts 
of more than one tun and some were as large as 20 tuns. There 
seems, however, little doubt that the quality of wine reaching 
Bristol did not keep pace with the quantity. Various forms of 
blending and treatment had always been practised, but while there 
was always some high quality port available, the port sold in 
taverns was often of very poor quality indeed.*’ The same could 
also be said of sherry. The Bristol merchants, John Pinney and 
James Tobin, wrote to Benjamin Carpenter in Cadiz in 1785 
requesting a butt of the very best sherry, saying, ‘as it is for our 
own use, we hope it will be superior to the sale wines usually to be 
met with’.* 

A survey of wine imports into Bristol for the period 1777-1781 
shows an average of 1,330 tuns per annum.” This is lower than the 
average for the preceding two centuries and suggests that Bristol 
was following the national pattern, with a fall both in total tonnage 
and in wine’s percentage of the port’s import totals. In 1787 a 
dramatic change took place as a result of a parliamentary report. It 
proposed that the various customs and duties payable on each tun 
(which totalled fifteen separate charges on French wine and 
thirteen on the rest) be reduced to a single excise duty of £17 17s. 
Od. on French wine and £11 18s. Od. on the rest, and a customs 


46. The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century, ed. W.E. Minchinton, Bristol 
Record Society, vol. XX (1957), 5. 
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duty of £25 4s. Od. on French and £16 16s. Od. on ali other wines. 
These figures are for Bristol, customs duties in London were 
higher.* In the first year of the lower duties, total imports rose by 
fifty per cent, and Portuguese wines benefitted most. Although 
duties on French wines fell by the greatest margin, it was not 
enough to change established drinking patterns and French imp- 
orts throughout the country only doubled from about 500 tuns to 
about 1,000 tuns. Since Portuguese wines lost the small advantage 
in duties they had over Spanish wines, the latter received a boost, 
but not one large enough to oust Portugal from the top of the 
league. Sailings from Oporto rose from 94 in 1783 to an average of 
150 in the years following the reduction in duties. In 1789 thirteen 
of these 150 were from Bristol. Four more Bristol ships sailed from 
Lisbon, together with four from Cadiz and seven from Malaga. 
Bristol ships, engaged as they were in a triangular trade between 
England, America and the Peninsula, had time only for one 
voyage to Portugal in the year as a rule, though in 1789 the 
Princess Royal, of 170 tons, made two voyages to Oporto, 
returning with about 100 tuns of wine on each trip.” Madeira, 
which had slipped from fashion, picked up again, and in that same 
year imports totalled 1,174 tuns. The wine was rarely shipped 
directly, but almost all ships arriving in Bristol from the West 
Indies brought a hogshead or so, and about 40-50 ships made the 
voyage each year.” 

With the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars, wine duties rose to 
pay for the cost of the war, but on the whole, the wine trade was 
surprisingly unaffected. French wine, of course, became virtually 
unobtainable direct, but it came in neutral ships or was captured at 
sea and sold as prize. In 1808 alone, 5,869 tuns of prize wine 
reached England. As far as the rest of the trade was concerned, 
there were lean years, but the overall superiority of the British 
navy ensured that on the whole national imports remained as high 
as for the preceding years of peace, usually exceeding the 30,000 
tun mark, of which two-thirds was from Portugal.* It was during 
the war, in 1794, that Bristol’s most famous wine firm began to 
trade. Initially John Harvey and Son was only one of thirty-four 
wine merchants trading in the port, and it was for these small 
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merchants that much of the wine entering Bristol was shipped. For 
instance, on 5 January 1795, the Hawke arrived from Cadiz with a 
cargo almost exclusively of wine. Twenty-seven different shippers 
had an interest in her cargo. Some men, like William Daniel, the 
district surveyor, shipped one butt for his own personal use, but 
most were small wine merchants, often shipping no more than 
Daniel, though two had as much as ten butts on board the Hawke, 
while Mary Clayfield and Sons of Castle Street, shipped 12 tuns.™ 

If the first seven years of Harvey’s existence are anything to go 
by, almost all wine imported by these small Bristol merchants was 
Spanish and Portuguese. The earliest journal of Harvey’s, cover- 
ing the years 1794—1800,* shows that the firm based its success on 
port, 335 pipes of which was purchased during this period, 
together with 750 dozen bottles.* In 1795 a pipe of port costing £20 
in Oporto cost £44, duty paid, in England, and at the end of 1795, 
when the duty was raised, £58. When Harvey’s purchased 153 
pipes of madeira, the most expensive Portuguese wine, it cost 
about £63 per pipe, a price which by 1800 had increased to about 
£100. Sherry, later to be so particularly associated with the name 
of Harvey, was also purchased in considerable bulk, 205 butts in 
the seven years. It cost about £47 per butt at Bristol, rising to 
between £60 and £70 after the increase in duties. Other Peninsular 
wines also figured in Harvey’s early purchases, Lisbon, Bucellas 
and Carcavella, all from the Lisbon area, Mountain and Tent from 
Malaga among them. Three hogsheads of claret are mentioned but 
virtually no hock and no Italian wine. This reflects English imports 
nationally, for very little German or Italian wine entered the 
country, a reflection of Napoleon’s hold on Europe.* 

In the years following 1815, there was a considerable post-war 
recession. The high duties on wine were not reduced for ten years, 
and although consumption began to pick up after 1825, it was not 
by as much as had been hoped. In 1827 only about 890 tuns of wine 
entered Bristol, though the next year, 1828, was a good deal better 
for trade and the figure rose to 1566 tuns. 1829 and 1830 were 


* The importation of wine, particularly French wine, in bottles was prohibited 
for most of the eighteenth century and not permitted until 1779. 
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more typical, the figure being in the region of 1,000 tuns.*” Because 
the trade failed to revive suficiently, duties were reduced again in 
1831, so that all wines paid 5s. 6d. per gallon, except for those 
from South Africa which bore a duty only half.as much. This 
meant the greatest reduction on French wines, but made little 
difference to the rest. From this date, too, all figures for the trade 
are given in imperial gallons rather than in tuns, pipes or butts 
(five imperial gallons equal six old gallons and 252 old gallons 
equal one tun).* Contrary to expectations the 1831 alterations in 
duties did not mean an upsurge in the import of French wines, but 
Bristol figures show the incredibly rapid rise of South African 
wines, from 2729 gallons in 1833 to 22,469 the following year and 
27,213 in 1836. In contrast, French wine imports rose only from 
3,196 in 1833 to 4,800 in 1837. All other wines, largely Iberian, but 
presumably including a small amount of German, Italian, Madeira 
and Canary, were calculated together and remained fairly steady. 
They rose from about the 185,000 gallon mark, rising to just over 
200,000 gallons in 1836.” 

Sherry, which had, as Harvey’s journal illustrated, been enter- 
ing at about half the rate of port, began to increase its share of the 
market and the import of Spanish wines into Britain had caught up 
with that of Portuguese wines by the 1840s, and from 1859 
onwards the import of sherry was regularly greater than that of 
port. This was accompanied by the long-awaited upsurge in the 
popularity of French table wines. It was one of the results of the 
first of Gladstone’s acts, which reduced the duties on all wines to 
3s. Od. per gallon in 1859. The next year saw a second act which 
reduced to 1s. Od. per gallon duties on wines which had a relatively 
low alcoholic content. This included most French wines, but not 
sherry or port. The consumption of French wine first exceeded 
that of port in 1866 and ten years later almost trebled, and passed 
that of sherry.” Again this change in taste can be illustrated by 
Harvey’s. A wine list of 1867 shows that claret occupied a very 
significant place in their business, that claret prices were high, and 
that while very little port was listed, sherry was highly important. 


57. Incorporated Chamber of Commerce Report, 1831. These figures do not 
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Seventeen different types were listed, ranging in price from 30s. to 
72s. per dozen. The choicest of all Harvey’s sherries, Bristol 
Cream, was not introduced until 1882, when sherry had, in fact, 
passed the peak of its popularity.” 

In addition to his acts lowering the duties on wine, Gladstone 
also introduced an off-licence system for grocers and other retail- 
ers to sell wine. These measures certainly increased the sale of 
wine. In 1855, before the acts, 277,847 gallons of wine of all types 
entered Bristol. By 1865 that total had risen to 472,291 and ten 
years later reached a peak of 728,193 (a figure approaching 3,000 
tuns, higher than at any point since the Middle Ages). The 1880s 
and 1890s, however, saw imports to Bristol at a somewhat lower 
level, averaging just over 500,000 gallons per annum. 

If, for a while, Bristol had regained her medieval wine totals, 
she was far from regaining her pre-eminence as a wine port. In 
1898, London imported more than ten million gallons of wine, 
twenty times as much as Bristol, while her arch-rival, Liverpool, 
imported five times as much, Newhaven twice as much and Dover 
and Folkestone about the same amount. Imports to Bristol were 
fairly evenly divided at this date between French, Spanish and 
Portuguese wines which reached the port in casks, but in addition 
a considerable amount of French wine was imported in bottles, 
one and a quarter million gallons of it champagne. Much smaller 
quantities of German and Italian wine arrived, together with some 
Australian, but the short-lived popularity of Cape wines had 
died.” 

The sale of wine had certainly increased during the nineteenth 
century, but wine was far less important in the lives of ordinary 
people than it had been in earlier centuries. The introduction of 
other beverages, a religious revival which encouraged the temper- 
ance movement and a greatly increased number of alternative 
luxuries for the nation’s growing spending power, all meant that 
wine was, in general, not much drunk, except on festive occasions, 
by any save those of considerable social status. Needless to say, 
imports were severely reduced during the First World War and 
stocks in Bristol sank very low. The end of the war saw those 
stocks replenished during a boom period. Much of the wine still 
came from the Peninsula, but the greatest quantity was once more 
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French. As the level of imports steadied in the 1920s, it did so at a 
rate much higher than for the pre-war period. In 1941, before new 
wartime restrictions were introduced, the need of merchants to lay 
in stocks to last for the duration of the war led to a new record of 
9,500 tuns entering the port. By 1947 imports were restored to 
their pre-war level, and by 1950 had more than doubled.” 
Although Harvey’s no longer ship their wine through the port of 
Bristol, their annual import now, which concentrates very much 
on fortified wines, is about 35,000 butts of sherry and 5,000 pipes 
of port. 

Harvey’s is the best-known of the Bristol wine firms, but it is not 
the only distinguished and long-established one. The family firm of 
Avery traces its origins, like Harvey’s, to the late eighteenth 
century, while J.R. Phillips and Co. was founded in 1739 by 
William George. Phillips used to claim the oldest cellars in Bristol, 
for their wine was stored under the Colston Hall in cellars which 
originally belonged to the Carmelite priory that occupied the site 
in the Middle Ages. Harvey’s cellars in Denmark Street now house 
a very fine wine museum. 

The World Wine Fair, first introduced in Bristol in 1978 and 
now a regular annual event, is a fitting reminder to all of the city’s 
role as major wine port for the past eight hundred years. Over that 
period wine declined from being the chief import of Bristol, 
indeed of England, to being only one of many commodities on 
which the prosperity of the port was based. But the high level of 
duties that wine bore made it valuable to governments as well as 
port authorities, giving it an importance in later centuries belied by 
its shrinking role among the imports of Bristol. Wine has always 
been a luxury, but one that Englishmen through the centuries have 
been reluctant to do without. 


63. Harrison, op. cit., 128, 136, 144, 147. 
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